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430 Reviews and Notices 

Hebrew prophets "embraces the entire religious endeavor of mankind" 
(p. 416). Repetitions of thought and phrasing are perhaps unavoidable, 
but they seem rather frequent. A general bibliography at the end would 
substantiate the effect of Professor Mott's careful footnotes and references. 
On the whole, the fascinating figure of Renan does not suffer from this 
adequate and sympathetic presentation. 

E. Preston Dargan 
University of Chicago 



Le opere di Dante: Testo critico della Societd Dantesca Italiana. 
Edited by M. Barbi, E. G. Parodi, F. Pellegrini, E. Pistelli, 
P. Rajna, E. Rostagno, and G. Vandelli. With an Index by 
M. Casella. Florence: Bemporad, 1921. Pp. xxxii+980. 

This volume is by far the most notable of the hundreds of Dante publica- 
tions issued during the sexcentenary. It gives us our first critical texts of 
the Commedia, the Rime, the Convivio, and the Monarchia; and it gives us 
improved critical texts for all of the other works. 

It is now some thirty years since the Societa Dantesca undertook the 
preparation of a definitive edition of the complete works of Dante. Each 
of the several works was intrusted to the care of some one scholar, the 
intention being that each work should appear in a separate volume, con- 
taining the critical text and full critical apparatus. Two of these volumes 
have appeared: Rajna's edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia in 1896, and 
Barbi's edition of the Vita Nuova in 1907. Both of these editions are 
masterpieces of the highest order of textual scholarship. 

Meanwhile Vandelli has been at work on the Commedia, Barbi on the 
Rime, Parodi and Pellegrini on the Convivio, and Pistelli on the Epistole, 
Ecloghe, and the Questio de Aqua et Terra. No one of these several editions 
is as yet completely ready for press, but the text itself is in every case estab- 
lished with approximate finality. 

The Society therefore decided to publish the complete series of critical 
texts in a single volume containing the texts alone, the critical apparatus 
(which in any case could not have been compressed into a single book), 
being reserved for the individual volumes to be published later. The 
general editorship of the co-operative volume was intrusted to Barbi. 

The individual volumes will, of course, show the results of still further 
thought; but the text as we have it here is substantially the text of Dante 
as it will permanently remain. And this volume at once takes a position of 
unique authority as the standard text of Dante. 

Barbi's Preface bears witness to the inexhaustible patience and the 
sound judgment which the editors have displayed in their several tasks — 
tasks of extraordinary difficulty in the cases of the Commedia, the Rime, 
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and the Convivio. The hope of establishing a genealogy of the hundreds of 
MSS of the Commedia has been abandoned — the process of revision and 
correction by reference to other MSS and by conjecture, begun before the 
time of the earliest MSS now extant, and continued throughout the fourteenth 
century, is so extensive that family lines cannot be traced to any serviceable 
degree. But Vandelli's brilliant and relentless study of the mass of indi- 
vidual and yet related problems has yielded results deserving of thorough 
confidence. 

For the general look of the text the preceding critical editions of the 
Vita Nuova and the De Vulgari Eloquentia had prepared us. The Italian 
texts have, of course, a more antiquated color than in the current editions; 
but the shock that comes with the alteration of familiar lines is far more 
than compensated by the satisfaction of knowing that we have before us, 
in all probability, what Dante wrote. The most constant variations con- 
cern diphthongization, the doubling of consonants, the choice of vowels in 
initial unstressed syllables, and pronominal forms. Thus the tonic preterite 
forms of porre and its compounds are written puosi, etc.; etterno is always 
spelled with a double t; canoscere replaces conoscere; and el appears fre- 
quently as a third person subject. In the Latin works the medieval orthog- 
raphy is consistently restored. 

In the case of the Rime, the new volume offers us not only the first 
critical text but the first critical definition of the corpus of Dante's lyrics. 
The labyrinthine intricacy of the process of this definition and the magnifi- 
cent competence with which Barbi has mastered the problem have already 
been amply evidenced in his Studi sul canzoniere di Dante. The Rime 
here definitely assigned to Dante (in addition to the thirty-one incorporated 
in the Vita Nuova and the three incorporated in the Convivio) are fifty-four 
in number: eleven canzoni, two sestine, two stanze, five ballale, and thirty- 
four sonnets. How complete a revision of the traditional corpus this is may 
be seen from the fact that of the fifty-five lyrics in the corresponding 
section of the Oxford Dante twenty-one are not included in Barbi's collection 
of the authentic lyrics, while that collection includes twenty poems which 
were not included in the Oxford Dante. 

The definition of this body of verse and the determination of the text 
are great achievements. The question of the arrangement of the several 
poems is of much less importance, to be sure; yet it has a very real impor- 
tance, since it is intended that the order and numeration here established 
shall be accepted for all scholarly purposes hereafter. 

Barbi divides the eighty-eight lyrics (including those of the Vita Nuova 
and the Convivio, which in this part of the volume are represented by the 
quotation of the first lines only) into seven Books as follows : 

I. Rime della Vila Nuova 
II. Altre rime del tempo della Vita Nuova 
III. Tenzone con Forese Donati 
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IV. Rime allegoriche e dottrinali 
V. Altre rime d'amore e di corrispondenza 
VI. Rime per la donna pietra 
VII. Rime varie del tempo dell'esilio 

The lyrics of the first Book are arranged, naturally, in the order in which 
they stand in the Vita Nuova, and those of Book III follow the order of the 
lenzone; but within the other books the basis of arrangement is not obvious. 
Poems of different forms are intermingled, and the order is not alphabetical. 

This arrangement seems to me unnecessarily and undesirably com- 
plicated; and by its assigning of certain poems to certain groups it involves 
an assertion as to their biographical or allegorical purport which will not 
meet with general agreement, and cannot possibly be regarded as final 
in the same sense that the constitution of the corpus and the determination 
of the text are final. 

Fifty-four lyrics (and thirty-four single lines) do not constitute a large 
body of verse : how much simpler and more convenient it would be to have 
them in a single group, and to have that group arranged either in alpha- 
betical order, or by forms (as in the Oxford Dante), the poems of a single 
form being arranged in alphabetical order! As it is, the search for a given 
poem will in many cases involve either a haphazard fingering of a number 
of pages or reference to the alphabetical index to the Canzoniere — and this 
index is hidden among several other indexes (all admirable) in the back of the 
book. 

The general principle of Barbi's classification is chronological: Books I 
and II represent the period of the Vita Nuova; Books III-V the later years 
of Dante's residence in Florence; and Book VII the years of his exile. 
Book VI is placed between Books V and VII because there is no agreement 
as to whether the Pietra poems were written before or during the exile. 

But disagreement as to the time of composition is by no means limited 
to this case: it extends to many of the poems in Books II, IV, V, and VII. 
It is indeed hazardous in the extreme to imply that no one of the poems in 
Book II is later than the Vita Nuova; that no one of the poems in Book V 
is as early as the Vita Nuova; that no one of the poems in Books IV and V 
is as late as the exile; and that no one of the poems in Book VII precedes 
the exile. 

The chronological differentiation results in the intimate grouping of 
poems which are in themselves very heterogeneous in content. An attempt 
to distinguish special groups according to content, within a given period, is 
evidenced by the isolation of the groups which constitute Books III, IV, 
and VI; but this principle is not consistently carried through, and there 
is nothing absolute in the grouping thus established — except in the case of 
Book III. Many scholars believe, for instance, that the first two canzoni 
of the Convivio are in origin purely love poems, into which Dante later read 
an allegorical meaning. The classification of these poems as allegorical is 
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then open to grave question. If Dante had finished the Convivio, would he 
not in all probability have given an allegorical interpretation to some of the 
canzoni now grouped in Books II, V, VI, and VII ? 

In view of these and similar uncertainties, I greatly hope that the 
question of the arrangement of the Rime may be reconsidered, and that a 
simple and objective order may be adopted for them in the definitive single- 
volume edition of the Rime and in reprints of the co-operative volume of texts. 
It is by no means too late to make such a change. It might occasion a little 
immediate confusion; but it would save an immense amount of inconvenience 
in generations to come. 

Barbi's work is completed by the inclusion of the contemporary lyrics 
which are addressed to, or intimately concerned with, Dante; by the gather- 
ing in an appendix of certain rime di dvhbia attribuzione; by a brief and able 
discussion of the authorship of these and other poems sometimes attributed 
to Dante; and by mention of the lost lyrics of Dante. I should like to see 
the line 

"Traggemi de la mente Amor la stiva" — 

the initial line of a canzone of which the rest is lost — given the honor of a 
place and a number of its own among the lyrics. 

Pistelli rightly includes among the Epistole the three letters written by 
Dante for the Countess of Battifolle, and in a brief but excellent note dis- 
cusses the lost letters. We know the opening words of two of these letters: 
one began with the words Quomodo sedet sola civitas; the other began with 
the words Popule mee quid feci tibi. We have also Leonardo Bruni's Italian 
version of a paragraph from a lost letter of Dante which is, in all probability, 
the second of the two letters just referred to. I should like to see these two 
initial phrases entered and numbered among the other letters. If these 
phrases and the initial line of the lost canzone should be treated as I have 
suggested, we should have a complete and consistent textual recognition of 
all the authentic surviving words of Dante. The quotation from Bruni, 
which is a scholar's version of words by Dante not now extant, might well be 
printed under the heading Popule mee quid feci tibi. 

The Fiore and the Detto d'amore, now thought by many to be by Dante, 
are not included, but are published in a companion volume — a wise decision. 
The Salmi penitenziali and the Professione di fede, which remain in the 
Oxford Dante, are rightly ignored. 

The volume is admirably printed and well made in all respects. Its 
value is increased by the three illustrations: a singularly beautiful photo- 
gravure of the Arundel Dante, a clear print of the Michelino panel, and a 
reproduction of the last lines of the comedy as they appear in Cod. Laur. 
XC, 125. 

Ernest H. Wilkins 

University of Chicago 



